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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions o 
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MY COUSIN KATE. 
( Continued. ) 

ON the following day, I paid my 
respects to Mr. and Mrs. Lawson ; and 
was most’ favourably received as the 
friend of Mr. Harcourt; the young la- 
dy was not visible, but I Heard sufficient 
from the father and mother in praise of 
their matchless daughter, to make me 
curious to see such a prodigy ; and for- 
tunately received an invitation to spend i 
the following evening in Finsbury 
Square. We were punctual to the ap- 
pointment; and arrived at the house, I 
believe, rather sooner than was expect- 
ed; for we found a coarse, clumsy girl 
dusting the china, and taking the cover- 
ing from the drawing room chairs, and 
so busily was she engaged, that she did 
not for a few moments perceive our 
entrance. * You see,” said Mr. Law- 
son, “our girl is not like some modern 
fine ladies ; she never trusts these things 
to servants; but, Hetty, my dear, you 
should have done this sooner, here is 
Mr. Harcourt, and his friend, Mr. 
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Elimore.” “ Dear, dear papa,” ex- 
claimed Miss Hester,” “* how could you 
bring the gentlemen up in this abrupt 
way. I declare I am quite ashamed to 
be seen.” I was speechless ; but Har- 
court, with great presence of mind, 
begged her not to let our intrusion dis- 
concert her; assuring her, “ that his 
friend was a great admirer of what is 
vulgarly termed notability ; but which 
he more properly called a laudable at- 
tention to domestic duties.” ‘Thys re- 
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conciled, Miss Lawson took a seat, and 
gave me an opportunity of surveying 
her person. She was certainly more 
than pretty; but her countenance and 
features had a vulgar cast; and, although 
I found no expense had been spared on 
her education, there was an evident 
want of intellect, a total deficiency of 
refinement, that could not fail to disgust 
a person accustomed to well-bred soci- 
ety; and & quitted the presence of 
this awkward Miss with an impres- 
sion’ of disgust which I did not attempt 
to conceal. “I thought my Cousin 
Kate awkward,” said I, “but she is 
elegance itself compared with this girl, 
whose domestic economy seems to me 
nothing but the mere practice of habi- 
tual drudgery, arising from the original 
meanness of her station in life.” ‘“ Per- 
haps you are right,” observed Harcourt, 
“I did not expect you to be captivated 
- ith Miss Lawson ; I merely wished 
.o shew you a little variety. ‘T'o-mor- 
row I will introduce you to one against 
whom you can urge none of these ob- 
jections ; but I find there is a masque- 
rade at Lady B ’s, and I have 
tickets at home, though it quite escaped 
my memory: we have plenty of time 
to dress, and go if you are inclined. 
Having never been at an entertain- 
ment of the sort, I readily agreed to the 
proposal ; and after the confusion occa- 
sioned by finding myself, for the first 
time in such a disorderly throng, had 
subsided, I entered mto the full spirit 
of diversion ; and surveyed the females 
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with particular attention; I chatted 
promiscuously with them, according to | 
their characters; some answered aptly 
enough ; while others amused me by 
their absurd misconception of the char- 
acter they had assumed. At length, 
my attention was rivetted to an elegant 
formed girl in the character of a Sa- 
voyard : at the pressing instance of the 
party who accompanied her, she at 
length consented to sing a pastoral ron- 
do; which she executed with peculiar 
energy and sweetness; but her manner 
was diffident, and occasionally her tre- 
mulous tones bespoke extreme embar- 
rassment. I did not immediately ad- 
dress her; but she had awakened an 
jnterest in my bosom, which impelled 
me to watch her narrowly. I saw that 
she repelled the familiarity of several 
impertinent young fellows with cool 
dignity ; which convinced me she was 
a woman of character; and when she 
did condescend to answer any particu- 
lar address, it was with extreme mo- 
desty and striking propriety: In the 
course of the evening she was several 
times solicited to dance ; but uniformly 
gave a polite denial. I will try, how- 
ever, said E to myself, who knows b, t 
my lucky star may preside at this mo- 
ment? I accordingly approached her; 
and proffered my request in the most re- 
spectful manner possible. “ It is not my 
wish to dance, Sir,” she replied, “ but 
I believe I must overcome my scru- 
ples, if I would not be exposed to much 
unpleasant solicitation ; I have no doubt 
you will soon be happy to release me.” 
She spoke this in so natural a tone, 
that I felt certain she was not angling 
for a compliment; I therefore took 
her hand, and leading her to the set, 


merely said, “I will release you the} 


moment you consider my attentions 
impertinent or irksome.”———‘t Nay,” 
said she gaily,” I wish you had ex- 
pressed yourself in a different man- 
ner; for now I cannot demand my free- 
dom without a tacit reproach.” “ Well 
then,” said I, in the same tone, “ let us 
reverse it, and I will ask permission to 
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relinquish your hand when I meet with 
one whose society I should prefer.”— 
‘**Are you in the habit of serving my 
sex in that manner ?” she enquired with 
peculiar emphasis. Fortunately my 
mask hid the conscious blush which 
her questions had raised. ‘+ Perhaps,” 
said I, affecting nonchalance, “like 
many others, I know how to make a 
prudent retreat to prevent certain dis- 
grace.” ‘I see,” she replied, “ you 
are too deep a politician for me; so if 


you please, we will attend to the figure. 
( To be continued.) 


<a 
For the Parlour Companion. 
ROSA. “ 
“ A soft answesturneth away wrath ; 
But grievous words stir up anger.” 

Rosa was the amiable and accom- 
plished daughter of a respectable mer- 
chant in Charleston. She was united 
in wedlock, to a gentleman of fortune. 
Her sister was equally happy in her 
matrimonial connexion.—Years glided 
away in smooth delight, and their re- 
spective families grew up, and were 
knitted together by the strongest of all 
human ties. There appeared no limits 
this side of the grave, to their felicitous 
intercourse. But alas! in an evil, or 
an ungarded moment, the luckless Rosa 
let slip an expression injurious to the 
reputation of her sister’s husband! The 
“ angry passion was set into a flame :” 
it received fuel from every subsequent 
interview, until at length, it threatened 
to desolate all their scenes of domestic 
happiness. From presenting a picture 
of family harmony, they became the 
lamentable spectacle of friends and kin- 
dred arrayed in hostility against each 
other. This species of warfare, is of 
all others, the most obnoxious to the 
censure of the moralist: “ A brother 
offended, is harder to be won than a 
strong city ; and their contentions are 
like the bars of a castle.” 

It is deeply to be lamented, that in 
numerous cases of this kind, there can- 
not be found some interposing spirit of 
mildness as well as repoof, at the same 
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time to soothe and chasten the conflict- 
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ing passion. How many unpleasant 
recollections might be avoided, if, when 
these jarring elements of our nature are 
put in commotion, we could but calmly 
call reason and religion to our aid, to 
subdue the rebellion in our hearts. 
What might not a few “ soft answers” | 
effect in abating this unhappy contro- 
versy of friends? ‘Yo charge and re- 
criminate, when both perhaps are in the 
wrong, is only increasing the fued. 
Concordia. 
— 

It is in the relaxation of security, it 
is in the expansion of prosperity, it is 
in the hour of the dilitation of the 
heart, and of its softening into festivity 
and pleasure, that the real character of 
men is discerned. If there is any good 
in them, it appears then, or never: 
Even wolves and tigers when gorged 
with their prey, are safe and gentle. 
It is in such times that noble minds 

ive all the reign to their good nature. 

hey indulge their genius even to in- 
temperance, in kindness to the afflicted, 
in generosity to the conquered ; for- 
bearing insults, forgiving injuries, 
overpaying benefits. _ Full of dignity 
themselves, they respect dignity in all, 
but they feel it sacred in the unhappy. 
But it is then, and basking in the sun- 
shine of unmerited fortune, that low, 
sordid, ungenerous, and reptile souls 
swell with their hoarded poisons ; it is 
then that they display their odious 
splendour, and shine out in the fall lus- 
tre of their native villainy and baseness. 
It is in that season that no man of sense 
or honour can be mistaken for one of 
them. 
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SCRIBBLING, its antiquity and defence. 


Our ears are daily stunned by piteous outcries 
against that rage of scribbling, for the prevalence 
of which, as many disaffected persons will have 
it, the present age is particularly to be distin- 
guished ; the times in which we live are, how- 
ever, always the most defamed, and though “O 
that mine enemy had written a book” is left for 
no man to say, as no man in our day has either 
an enemy or a friend who has not written a book, 
yet we will find, upon enquiry, that a similar 
plague of scribbling, or a glut of books, has pre- 
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ly imagine. The Freuch appear to have been 
infected at an early period, and Montaigne com- 
plains bitterly, of the escrivaillerie of his age But 
to go further back; if we travel inw j..man 
history, we shall find their noblest satirist iasiing 
scribendi cacdethes of his countrymen, and smongst 
the Greeks, “a great book is a gr: «: @o'!”” was 
surely not said by Calimachus without ood ex- 
perience of the fact : To say nothing of the staring 
proof in the contents of the Alexandrian and 
other libraries of former years, now irretrievabl 
lost. .And here, perhaps, many are apt to think 
that we ought to stop, and date the beginning 
of the annals of book ridden people. Nothing, 
however, is more distant from truth. Our times 
are those of Solomon, who lived one thousand 
years before the christian zra, and Solomon’s 
were those that had at some period gone before 
him, In his hour there was nothing new under 
the Sun, and that there were, and had been in- 
numerable authors, we have ample testimony, for, 
“of making many books there is no end,” and 
much study is a weariness of the flesh,” exclaims 
the preacher, Ecclesiastes, c. zi. 12. And in 
Judges, c. v. 14, we are told, that “ out of Ma- 
chir came down governours, and out of Zebulum 
they that handle of the pen of the writer,’——and 
these came to form an army / Let us then hear 
no further outcry against this scribbling age, 
since it is no more entitled to any term of oppro- 
brium than that in which Solomon lived. Solo- 
mon, whom (as Burns said of himself,) we re- 
semble in every thing but his wisdom. Authors 
always were, and while vanity and jolly last, al- 
ways will be numerous. But what avails their 
number, and wherefore should we complain of 
their burthen, or they of our neglect, since pos. 
terity, to whom they appeal, will, as we have seen, 
do them justice. There is not, it appears, enough 
to do in the world, for the world in common 
They, who are most ready to complain of the 
shortness of life, are most troubled to find it oe 
cupation. Tediym vite—ennui—blue devils, pos 
sess innumerable persons, and are with difficulty 
exorcised. The vanity of learning, and the em- 
ployment of reading, relieve numbers from their 
clutches, who would otherwise have been de 
voured by them. Ina word, to sw up the bes* 
praises and defence of scribbling, this “ epidemi- 
cal conspiracy for the destruction of paper.”— 
The infinity of books is to many an innocent 
mitigation of the punishments of time, both real 
and imaginary, as well as, 1 in my conscience be 
lieve, the cause, under heads too tedious to enu 
merate, of a considerable diminution ip the ag- 
gregate of the bills of mortality. 

—[——— 

M. de Montesquieu was disputing with a coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Bordeaux. The latter, 
after many arguments urged*with warmth, ex- 
claimed, *‘ Mr. President, if it is not as IL say, ! 
will give you my head.” “TI accept it,” replied 
Montesquieu coolly, “ trifling presents preserve 
friendship.” 
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What is stiled timidity, is probably nothing but 








¥ in much early periods, than people general- 
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the fear of shewing too Nétle ment. 
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POETRY. 
For the Parlour Companion. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO MARY. 


‘Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 


In secret where he died.’ Goldsmith. 


AWAKE O Muse! once more awake, 
Come with reviving power; 

In sweetest notes thy silence break, 
To cheer this gloomy hour. 

Haply thy voice may reach some ear, 
Some heart may feel for mine, 

Some eye may drop a kindred tear, 
In sympathy divine. 

Once more has Winter ceas’d to reign, 
His icy storms are past, 

His snows no longer hide the plain, 
Nor sighs the chilling blast. 

But Spring returns with sweetest flowers 
To deck the vernal year ; 

And o’er the vales, and woodland bowers, 
Her beauties doth appear. 

The woods that long so mute have been, 
Resound with music sweet; 

The wood-robin, and thrush are seen, 
To seek this lone retreat. 

But lost to all that gave delight, 
The flower, the bird, the tree ; 

Their charms no longer please my sight, 
Since Mary’s cold to me. 

Pil not upbraid thee, Mary, dear, 
My woes will soon be o’er ; 

I wish with thee to be sincere, 
And part to meet no more. 

Dost thou believé that I was ere, 
Unworthy of thy love? 

In falsehood’s garb did I appear ? 
Or ever faithless prove / 

That power who knows the human heart, 
May he so judge of me; 

If I assum’d a borrow’d part 
Or ere prov’d false to thee. 

Too long this faithful heart has been, 
To thee a willing slave ; 

Too long has bled with anguish keen, 
For her who would not save. 

Then rest thou throbbing heart, be still, 
T!-ou bleeding trembler cease ; 

To thee again life never will, 
Restore thy former peace. 

Mem’ry awakes with all her train, 
An ever busy power ; 

From thee to flee I try in vain, 
At noon, or midnight hour. 

Through the long hours of silent night, 
No rest, nor peace I find ; 

Nor does the beams of morning light, 
Calm my distracted mind. 

Berett of heaith, of hope, of thee, 
, NO ray to cheer this bréast; 

Where shall a wretched creature flee 
Yo tind a place of rest? 

A place of rest will soon be seen, 

Phe hour is drawing nigh ; 
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When underneath yon church-yard green, 
In peace I soon will lie. 

Then think that thou wast all to me 
Till life’s last parting breath, 

My breaking heart still throbb’d for thee, 
E’en in the arms of death. 

And when in peace these limbs are laid, 
In solemn, silent rest ; 

And the cold earth supports this head, 
And wraps this painful breast : 

Then turn thy footsteps, Mary, dear, 
To that dark spreading yew ; 

And o’er that body shed one tear, 
That new lies low for you. Dp. 

30th April, 1817. 
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I’ve roam’d through many a weary round, 
I’ve wander’d east and west, 

Pleasure in every clime I found, 
But sought in vain for rest. 

While glory sighs for other spheres, 
I feel that one’s two wide, 

And think the home which love endears, 
Worth all the world beside. 

The needle thus, too rudely moved, 
Wanders unconscious where, 

Till having found the place it loved, 
It trembling settles there. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


While thought still loves the giddy crowd to fir, 
And o'er remember’d scenes again to sigh, — 
Of feelings past again delights to dream, 
And snatch the tale from dark oblivion’s stream: 
Say, can the soul a brighter image know, 
Or can the breast with purer feclings glow, 
Than when fond memory’s retrospective view 
Again recalls thy much lov’d friend’s adieu ? 
When time has chas’d the anguish from thy 
breast, 
And sooth’d each throbbing passion into rest, 
To feel the past emotion quick renew’d, 
Each anxious wish of fond solicitude ! 
Again to see the downcast glist’ning eye ; 
To hear again the pensive farewell sigh. 
Does the last parting look unchang’d remain ? 
Oh! yes it does—nor can time’s length’ning 
shade, 
Or absence, cause the lov’d idea fade ! 
i 
EPIGRAM. 
To hear Ned, by the hour, blunder forth his vile 
prose, 
Job himself scarcely patience would keep! 
He’s so dull, that each moment we're ready to 
dose, 
Yet so noisy we can’t go to sleep. 











| The Publication Office of this Work is re- 
| moved to No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 





Any note, however, addressed tothe Editor, and 
i lett at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or No. 88, Ches- 
nut Street, will meet with imtfediate attention. 



















































